THE  EMPEROR  AT  HOME
camp. In one corner was the little camp-bed, with green silk curtains, which the Emperor had used at Marengo and Austerlitz. To hide the back door there was a screen, and between this screen and the fireplace an old sofa, on which Napoleon passed most of his day, though it was so covered with books that there was scarcely space for comfort. The walls were covered with brown nankeen, and amid the general squalor a magnificent wash-hand-stand writh silver ewers and basins displayed an incongenial splendor. But the ornaments of the room were other than this; they were the salvage of the wreck of his family and his empire. There was, of course, a portrait (by Isabey) of Marie Louise, then living in careless beatitude with Neipperg at Parma. There were the portraits of the King of Rome, riding a lamb, and putting on a slipper, both by Thibault; there was also a bust of the child. There was a miniature of Josephine. There hung also the alarm-clock of Frederick the Great taken from Potsdam, and the watch of the First Consul when in Italy, suspended by a chain of the plaited hair of Marie Louise.
In the second room there were a writing table, some book-shelves, and another bed, on which the Emperor would rest in the day-time, or to which he would change from the other, when he was, as was generally the case, restless and sleepless at night.
O'Meara gives a graphic picture of Napoleon in his bedroom. He sat on the sofa, which was covered with a long white cloth. On this "reclined Napoleon, clothed in his white morning gown, white loose trousers and stockings, all in one, a checkered red madras (handkerchief) upon his head, and his shirt collar open, without cravat. His air was melancholy
165orm it was forwarded to Napoleon, who
